CHAPTER VIII.
THE "WILL HAS FREEDOM.
EVEEY faculty of tbe mind has its own peculiarities, and It is the business of those who would make themselves acquainted with it not to judge of it by other powers, but to look at it as it is in itself and as it acts. The will, in particular, has properties which belong to no other mental operation. The actings of the other powers are undoubtedly regulated by the dominant law of cause and effect. But is it so with the exercises of the will? Are all our volitions the necessary result of antecedents without and within ?
I ain very unwilling to throw myself Into this conflict of the ages. I do not profess to be able to clear up every difficulty, and to answer every objection. But I see certain truths to which I cling most resolutely.
First, there is a certain feeling, or rather conviction, attached to every voluntary act, but which is not attendant on the actings of any other powers. We express this by saying that we are free. We are free to go to the right side or to go to the left, in walking round a table. We are free to sit in the house or to go outside. We are free to receive or refuse a visitor. We are free to accept a gift offered or to decline it. We are free to take a bribe or to reject it. We are free to tell the truth or to tell a lie. In all these cases I know that while I have taken the one course I might have taken the other. It is not so with the exercise of the other powers. If a man is before